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cient safeguard lies in a change of convictions and mo-
tives. And to work a change of this kind, there is no
certain way but that of letting men directly feel the pen-
alties which mistaken legislation brings on them. " How
is this to be done ?" the reader will doubtless ask. Sim-
ply by letting causes and effects stand in their natural
relations. Simply by taking away those vicious arrange-
ments which now mostly prevent men from seeing the
reactions that follow legislative actions.

At present, the extension of public administrations is
popular, mainly because there has not been established in
the minds of the people, any distinct connection between
the benefits to be gained and the expenses to be paid. Of
the conveniences or gratifications secured to them by
some new body of officials with a fund at its disposal,
they have immediate experience; but of the way in which
the costs fall on the nation, and ultimately on themselves,
they have no immediate experience. Our fiscal arrange-
ments dissociate the ideas of increased public expenditure
and increased burdens on all who labour, and thus encour-
age the superstition that law can give gratis benefits.
This is clearly the chief cause of that municipal extrava-
gance to which we have above adverted. The working
men of our towns possess public power, while many of
them do not directly bear public burdens. On small
houses the taxes for borough-purposes are usually paid by
the landlords; and of late years, for the sake of conven-
ience and economy, there has grown up a system of com-
pounding with landlords of small houses even for the
poor's-rates chargeable to their tenants.

Under this arrangement, at first voluntary but now
compulsory, a certain discount off the total rates due from
a number of houses, is allowed to the owner, in considera-
tion of his paying the rates, and thus saving the authori-
ties trouble and loss in collection. And he is supposed to